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always insisted upon, to the new value’she set upon hum: 
life, to the heroic contempt of the world: she inspired, the 


tenderness for the poor, the lowly, and’ the afflicted she : 


cherished, and the provision she made for: their wants — 
to those elements in modern civilization in’ short which 
prove its advance on the most advanced Pagan civilization 
and which constitute our real progress;-we shall find 
enough to satisfy us that the Church: had: tight views of 
civilization, the right spirit, and was. moved and assisted 
by the supernatural presence of God, for no institution 
not so moved and assisted, could ever have effected what 
it must be conceded on all hands she has effected for the 
modern world, however imperfect that’ world may still 
remain, 

We have no time or space at present: to develop this 
argument ; we have only indicated it... Our readers will 
find M. Ozanam’s works giving them: nearly all the aid 
they will need in developing it for.. themselves,—al- 
though we would not have them accept all his opinions 
without examination. He is learned, honest, but not in- 
fallible, and makes generally too light of demoniacal influ- 
ences on nature in its abnormal state. In order to get rid 
of superstition it is no more necessary to deny the presence 
of Satan in false religions than it is the presence of God in 
the true religion. In applying the principles of a sound 
philosophy to the explanation of the phenomena of history, 
and in attempting to explain on natural. principles the 
facts of civilization, it is necessary to be on our guard 
against losing sight of the supernatural, without which the 
natural is practically inexplicable. This caution we feel is 
needed by the class of scholars to which M. Ozanam 
belonged, and we are quite willing to take it’ to ourselves. 
Our province in the present age is to complete the labors 
of our predecessors, not to underrate what)they did, or to 
break the chain which binds us to them. ©.'They left work 
for us, but that is not saying they did nothing themselves. 

In conclusion, we must say that we do not and cannot 


read the history of the Church in her relations with the 


ages through which she has passed, without finding our 
conviction confirmed that, all things considered, she has 
never had so fair a field, so free a scope, and:so few formi- 


dable obstacles as she has with us in these United States, or 
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without feeling that we Catholic Americans do not sufii- 
ciently appreciate the advantages secured to us, and are 
too slow in availing ourselves of them in the interest of 
religion and civilization. Our Republic, rightly considered, 
retams only what was good and ought to be retained in 
the old Graeco-Roman civilization, and has, as to the natu- 
ral order, appropriated all the new and advanced elements 
introduced and developed by the Church in modern society. 
Only one thing is wanting tothe American people, namely, 
the Catholic faith, And that faith, we will believe, they 
are ready to accept and obey the moment they are shown 
that it consecrates all they most love in the American 
order, and is not responsible for the vices and imperfections 
of medieval and modern civilization which have hitherto 
been associated with it, sometimes even in the minds of its 
friends. It is of the last importance that we Catholics 
hould study with more care than we usually do the his- 
tory of civilization, and learn to distinguish what in so- 
called Christian society is of divine revelation and authority, 
from what pertains to the natural order and is by no means 
inseparably bound up with it, so that in transferring the 
Catholic religion hither from the Old World, we may not 
impede its salutary operation by transferring that Old 
World itself, whose civilization in its principles is far below 
ours. 


2) 


Arr. IV.—The Catholic. Letters addressed by a Jurist to a 
Young Kinsman proposing to join the Church of Rome 
By E. H. Dursy. Boston: Jewett & Co. 1856. 12mo,, 
pp. 293. 


Mr. E. H. Dersy is a lawyer in Boston, and a very re- 
spectable man, though far better known as a railroad finan- 
cier than as a theologian, What is his religion we do not 
know, and most likely he does not know himself, any further 
than that it is not Roman Catholic. The occasion of wri- 
ting the book before us, he explains in his Introduction, 
which we copy entire. 


« These letters were written by a member of the legal profession , 
in active practice, to a young kinsman. : 
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“This youth at the age of seventeen, after evincing: 
and talent as a student, had become. deeply interested 
subjects. Misled by the statements in.Milner’s End of Gi 
and other Roman Catholic works, he suddenly cone 
that the Church of Rome was the only primitive, apostolic, a 
olic church, and apprised the author that’ he should, in oe : 
cation apply to a Roman Catholic Bishop for baptism. As th 
required prompt action, the author immediately wrote a series 
ters i dissuade him from his purpose. 

« He resorted not to modern casuists, b inhe 
tested the claims and faith of the Chee of Co 
tings of its opponents, but by those authorities on which that Cl 
relies, namely, those early saints, fathers, and popes, Augusti 
ment, Ireneus, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Eusebius, J: eronie Ath: 
Leo, and others revered by the Church itself, and, in many i 
inscribed on its tree of saints and martyrs." He also drew his 
trations from scripture, history, and books of travels. 

“ The letters haying convinced his-kinsman, he bas been led by 
the solicitation of friends and clergymen; to complete the series of 
ters and to place them before the public.” 


The Young Kinsman, a youth of seventeen, to whom 
these Letters were addressed, was, we are at liberty 
the author’s own son; and if these Letters had any in: 
in deterring him from joining the Catholic Church, th 
owe it to his love and respect for his father, rather th 
any force of truth or reason which they contain in them 
selves. There is nothing in them likely to impress favor. 
ably an ingenuous youth who has as much knowledge 
Catholicity as one must necessarily have who has read Mi 
ner’s End of Controversy. : : 


Mr. Derby professes to have gone to the fountainheads, 


and to have tested the claims of the Church, not by th 
writings of her opponents, but by those éarly Saints, F 
thers, and Popes, St. Augustine, Clement, Trenzeus, 
brose, Chrysostom, Eusebius, Jerome, Athanasius, Leo, an 
others, on whom she herself relies as authorities, ‘Thi 

an appearance of fairness ; but as we proceed, we shall 
forced to doubt, if he has read the works of a single 0 
the authors whose names he mentions. His citation 

the Fathers, we suspect, are in nearly every instance 

at second hand, and chiefly from such Protestant aul 
Jewell and Barrow, His fairness is apparent, not real, 
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he in fact is only repeating stale objections which have 
been refuted a thousand times over. 

But be this as it may, the author concedes that the 
Fathers whose names he cites were not opponents of the 
Catholic Church ; then they did not oppose her. Now, 
will he tell us how in writers who do not oppose her he ex- 
pects to find authorities to upset her? He says the 
Church counts many of them among her Saints, and relies 
on them as authorities. Does he suppose that the Church 
has had among her doctors and divines so little patristic 
learning that she has relied securely for ages on authorities 
which may be turned against her ? Does he suppose that 
the great St, Leo, that model of a Pope, one of the most 
eminent men that have ever sat in the Chair of Peter, and 
who asserted the Papal prerogatives with as much distinct- 
ness and energy as has any one of his successors, was never- 
theless such a blunderhead that he left in his writings au- 
thorities which can fairly and honestly be turned against 
the power he both claimed and exercised? I pass over Huse- 
bius, as he was neither a Pope nor a Saint, and moreover, 
was a courtier, and carried away by Arian tendencies, But 
does the author, however distinguished asa jurist or a rail- 
road financier, suppose that he is capable of detecting in 
writings he has never read, very likely never seen, what has 
escaped the thousands of acute and learned Catholic schol- 
ars, as familiar with them at least as he is with bis Coke 
upon Littleton, his Kent, or his Blackstone? Does he not 
see that, as the lawyers say, the presumptions are against 
him ? 

Mr. Derby must also allow us to tell him that he has 
very imperfectly studied his brief, and has but a feeble and 
confused perception of what he must prove or disprove in 
order to make out his case. We could in most cases de- 
mur to his allegations, and run_no risk. He may be an 
able financier, but he is no theological doctor, and appears 
to great disadvantage when he attempts to cite authorities. 
He commits on every page mistakes analogous to those 
which conceited clients ignorant of law commit, in con- 
sulting Law Reports. He is no logician, and does not un- 
derstand the principles of evidence. He does not seem to 
have ever reflected that error cannot be refuted by error, 
and that it can be refuted only by opposing toit the truth. 


a 


ee 
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A conclusion drawn. from doubtful premises i 
ful; yet at best he reasons from doubtful 
more frequently from no premises at all, except hi 
or his prejudices. To make a solid argument againg 
trine, it is at least a great convenience to have soi 
edge and understanding of it 3 yet Mr. Derby has, 
to his son are a true index to his tind, literally 1 
or understanding of Catholicity. All he has be 
these letters to do is to repeat in a dilute 
weakest objections of the weakest of writers 
Church, and had we not a high regard for him: 
we should be unable to: devise any excuse 
mind for bestowing on them one moment’s on 
writer is as little in his place in the field of thec 
troversy; as a donkey in a China shop. 

But it is time to approach the Letters them: 
the First Letter, the author addressing his son, 
“The law which intrusts to me your guidance, 
sentiment which expects me to instruct you, 
ify you for the duties and conflicts of life, 
a correlative privilege, the guidance of yoi 
ments.” (p. 1. The law,—if you mea 
public sentiment: confide to you, permit 
thing, for they have no authority in reg 
matters, Neither can give you any rieht or im 
any duty in regard to the religious sentiments 
your son, The law of God, however, which 
parental and filial relations,-imposes upon you th 
instructing and bringing up your children in the be 
practice of the true religion, whatever that religion 
This duty you cangot shake off. It is not the du 
them up in your opinions or your prejudices, b 
true religion, the truth as God has revealed it. 
long as you are yourself doubtful as to the truth or i 
of the true religion, how are you: to discharge this 
How can you know that you are-not leading your 
error, and directing him in the way of destructioi 

We make no false assumption ‘as to the learn 
“ Having,” he says to his son, “a respect for | 
inations of Christians, and having been com 
circumstances to worship with several, I have Wh 
to press the subject of religion upon you with too 
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zeal, but to place you under the care of our own clergyman, 
and give you the opportunity, without undue coercion, to 
avail yourself of his guidance, and gradually mature.your 
religious opinions,” (Ib.) The man who can respect all 
denominations of Christians, of course, believes in none, 
and he who suffers himself to be compelled by any circum 
stances, to worship with any body of people which he does 
not believe to be the Church of God is a time-server or a 
moral coward. The liberality Mv. Derby professes is sim- 
ply religious indifference, and indifference and faith do not 
and cannot coexist in the same mind. We say truly then, 
if he does justice to himself, that he has no faith, and is 
himself doubtful as to what is the true religion. How then 
can he discharge his duty to his son? He did not wish to 
press the subject of religion upon his son with too much 
zeal. Could a father who believed religion and held it 
necessary to the salvation of the soul, feel it safe to suffer 
his son to grow up without faith and proper religious in- 
struction ? He would “place you under the care of our 
own clergyman,” All very well, if “our own clergyman ” 
be of the true religion ; but how does this unhappy father 
know that his clergyman is one sent by God,or one who 
runs without being sent ? What assurance has he that he 
will not guide his son into the path not of truth, but 
error ? 

But mark, “our own clergyman” is not to teach the 
son ; the son is simply to avail himself of his guidance, and 
gradually by his assistance to mature his own religious 
opinions. There is nothing pressing, nothing urgent, no 
necessity of religion for the moral life of the youth. The 
jurist looks upon mature religious opinions,—faith as we 
should say,—as a convenience or a luxury, not as a neces- 
sity. He does not see that religious truth is not merely a 
thing to be attained to at the end of one’s career, but a 
thing needed in the outset, to start with, if one is to live a 
true life. He is inno haste to have his son know his rela- 
tion and his duty to his Maker, and is satisfied, if when he 
has come to maturity or is an old man he attains to some 
settled opinions on the subject. As much as to say, re- 
ligion is a speculation, not a thing of practise, which one 
should begin to practise at the first dawn of reason. Mr, 
Derby has no conception of faith, and speaks only of grad~ 
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ually maturing “religious opinions” Doe 
ligion, revelation, the truth’and grace of God as 
Does he talk about his right’to enide the Op 
son? And reducing all religion to an opin 
think his Letters against. the Church of Rome, 
the least conceivable value ? 


nothing 
It appears that the son’in writing to his 
said, “ Catholic means universal, and Upiscop: 
only in England, and a small part of America, a: 
can point me to a place in the world (where men 
idea of the Christian religion) where Roman 
does not exist, then I will turn Protestant.” 
tion the author thinks betrays a strange want of 
tion, and proceeds to inform the young studen 


“Now Europe, the’ most civilized part of 
three millions seven: hundred thousand squart 
thirds of it the Roman Catholic Church has 
namely, in 


Russia, containing 2,000,000 


Sweden and Norway 291,000 
Turkey 240,000 


Total, 2,501,000 


“The Roman Catholic Church holds a divided emp 
million two hundred thousand miles only, and does n: 
half the people of Europe. The Greek Church has near 
worshippers in Europe as the Roman, and controls exclu: 
than half the territory of Europe, and about all the Christian 


es of Asia. The Roman Church is ina minority also im 4) 


America.” 


held and professed. He simply meant that ee 


no country where men profess the- Christian 


which the Catholic religion is not embraced. This 


for the Catholic Church, though persecuted, does 


* Except the Polish Province. 
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Russia, Sweden, and Turkey. There is a CatholicChurch at 
St. Petersburgh, also at Stockholm, and there are Catho- 
hiés even in Norway. Thereis a Catholic Patriarch at Con- 
stantinople, and more than a million of Catholics in the 
Turkish Empire. The father, it seems to us, has a stranger 
want of information than the son. Besides, all these coun- 
tries were Christianized by Catholics, and they have ceased 
to be Catholic only by the tyranny of the temporal au- 
thorities. The civil government in them all except Turkey, 
prohibits the making of converts to the Church, and the 
return of individuals to Catholicity under severe civil pains 
and penalties, It is somewhat edifying to find our author 
virtually recognizing Turkey as a Christian country, 


“ Again you say, that ‘it is universally conceded that no Prot- 
estants, that is, dissenting or protesting from the authority of the 
Pope, existed before the time of Luther, consequently you are not 
apostolical.” Have you never read of this same Greek church which 
claims to be apostolic, and was established at Byzantiuun; have 
you not heard of Wickliffe, of the Waldenses, and Albigenses, or to 
go back further, are you not aware that St. Augustine of the fifth 
century, from whom the A ugustines take their name,a man whose 
writings are preserved and treated as authorities by the Roman See, 
authorities they cannot and dare not reject, was Calvinistic in his 
doctrines now extant 2? Was he an adorer of the Virgin Mary?” p.3, 


That St. Augustine was a Calvinist or Calvin an 
Augustinian is not true, and Catholics both dare deny and 
do deny that the doctrines extant in St. Augustine’s wri- 
tings are Calvinistic. He of course was not an adores of 
the Virgin Mary as God, or a Divinity, nor is any Catholic, 
yet he was a devout worshipper of her as the immaculate 
Mother of God as are all good Catholics, In other re- 
spects the father’s answer to the rash assertion of the son 
may pass, although the Albigenses were more properly 
Pagans than dissenting or protesting Christians. We have 
met similar statements to that of the son in some Catholic 
writers, but always with pain. There are ignorant men 
even amongst Catholics’ who occasionally make assertions 
which the better informed regret. There was before Lu- 
ther no class of heretics called Protestants, but heretics 
have always abounded in every age of the Church from St. 
Peter down to our own times, and it is not true that till 
Luther there were no dissenters or protestors against the 


“vas ‘Dei tra’”  p. 4. 
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authority of the Pope. Luther broached no novell 
Protestantism is not and never hag been amore formic 
enemy to the Church than was Avianigm. SS 

The learned Jurist contends that St. Paul visited Ei; 
and and founded the English Church. We have seen 
conclusive evidence of this visit ; but if he did visit EE 
land, it is not likely he founded a Chure 
from that founded at Rome by St. Peter 


Apostles all worked in unity, and St. Paul himeel! 
Epistle to the Corinthians rebukes those who sa 
or Paul, I for Apollos, and’ I for Cephas.” St. 
would be the first to disown. those who would seek 
his name as a justification for their schism. But 
lish Church every body knows does not deriv 

old British Church which existed in England pr 
Saxon invasion, but from the Church founded. by 
in, sent with his forty monks by Pope St. 
convert the Pagan: Saxons and Angles, for 
sion the old British Christians refused to 


“We learn, at all events, from Lingard, th 
ristorian of England, who cites the venerable Be 
Gregory, in the seventh century, sent Austin to Eng! 
the Saxons, he found Christian churches. which had b 
there for centuries, entirely unknown to the Bishop of 
punned upon the Angles as ‘angels’ and upon Deira th 


Lingard does not say that St. Austin found “ Ch 
which had been established fot centuries entirely unk 
o the Bishop of Rome,” and that they were not unk 
‘0 St. Gregory is evident froin the fact that he ga 
Austin a mission to them, and them an order to co-oper: 
with him in the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. — 

retence that there was a Church in England independ 
of the Chureh of Rome, always persisting down to th 
ormation, and from which the present Anglican Chure 
if Church it can be called, is derived, is simply moons 
and if it were founded, it would only prove all the 
conclusively that the present Establishment is sepai 
rom the Apostolical communion. 
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“The English church would not allow the Pope t> appoint 
bishops, or consecrate them at. Rome, but merely to send the 
Pailium ov Vesture; it refused Peter Pence, and in other re- 
spects questioned the Papal supremacy, and washed itself from 
abuses that had crept in, at the Reformation. You ask where were 
the Protestants for many centuries after our Saviour? The reply 
doubtless is, they were gradually giving way to the abuses, and 
encroachments, and grasping policy of the Roman See, ever ex- 
tending its arms; or I might add, the subject is forcibly if not 
elegantly illustrated, by the answer of the English boy to the Irish. 
The latter asked, What was the condition of your church before the 
Reformation? The English boy replies, In the same condition 
you werein before your face was washed this morning.* pp. 4, 5. 


The author makes here a slight mistake. He confounds 
the Church in England with. the English government. 
The Church in England never refused to allow the Pope to 
appoint Bishops or to consecrate them at Rome; whether the 
English monarch or government did or did not, is nothing 
to the purpose. The Church is a spiritual kingdom, and 
princes, as such, have no rightful authority in or over it, 
The cant about the grasping policy of the Holy See, is 
quite out of date in this nineteenth century. The “ grasp- 
ing,” it is well known, was all on the side of the temporal 
power, till finally Henry the wife-slayer grasped the whole 
spiritual authority and compelled a timid and venal clergy, 
and a still more venal Parliament to declare him, ex officio, 
the supreme head of the Church of England, in spirituals as 
well as in temporals, and reduced the English Church to 
a mere function of the state, and its prelates to simple 
chefs de police. The witty anecdote originally from that 
model Protestant John Wilkes, if we may credit Mr. Der- 
by’s note, we let pass for what it is worth. Yet a Church 
with a dirty face it strikes us is as good as no Church at 
all, for it must needs lack the essential note of sanctity. 

“You speak of ‘the unity of the Roman Catholic Church 
for fourteen centuries.’ Where was that unity when the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Greek Church separated?” 


* “This striking illustration originated with the celebrated Jolin 
Wilkes, When asked by a Roman Catholic, ‘Where «was your 
chrrch before Luther?* he inquired, ‘Did you wash your face this 
morning?’ ‘Yes,’ was the response, and then came the significant 
reply, ‘Where was your face betore it was washed ??” 
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Where the uaity of Great Britain was, when the Brij 
Colonies, now the United States, renounced allesiance 
the British Crown, and proclaimed their independence yy 
Greeks in separating from the Holy Sée lost unity but the 
. . * . x ao 2 = 
Holy See did not. It remained in its unity and integrity, 
but those separated became Scbismatics, severed from the 
central fountain of ecclesiastical life: and authority, 
South Carolina or any other State should secede from the 
Union it would lose its Federal unity, but the Federal cov 
ernment would not lose its unity,°"So eminent a jurist 
Mr. Derby, and the president, treasurer, or director 
many railroad corporations ought to be able to undersé: 
so much as that. : 
““ Where was its unity when St, Augustine, still a ¢ 
dar Saint, preached Calvinistic sermons?” We 
tell, for the excellent reason that St. Augusti 
preached such sermons,“ Where was its unity 
Franciscans and the Dominicans professing diffe 
trines, divided the Church, and anathematize 
When was that. time 2 We never heard o! 
Franciscans and Dominicans may havi 
open questions, and disputed with mo: 
but they never professed different doctrines. 
preached the same faith, “ Where was 1 
great struggle of the Iconoclasts and image-w 
which divided the Church?” Where it was befe 
now. The struggle did not divide the Church ; 
‘separated the Iconoclasts from the Church. The str 
of the Church with the Iconoclasts no more broke her 
han her struggle with Mahometans, Arians, or Pa 
In it men broke away from unity, placed themselves ¢ 
unity, as the English did under Henry VIII. and his lor 
daughter Elizabeth ; but they did not break the unity of 
Church herself, for that always subsisted in the unit 
he Holy See. 8 
“Are you not aware that the great Roman Ca 
Articles of faith, transubstantiation, indulgences, and Pt 
gatory, are of modern introduction into the Roman Cath 
Creed?” No, nor you either, most learned jurist, bul 
learned theologian. ‘“ And that the adoration and pra) 
o the Virgin, are long subsequent to St. Augustine e 
Tam aware of no such thing. But are you not aware, 


<< 
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dear sir, that all these assumptions of yours are as ground- 
less as your claims to have gone to the “ fountainheads ? ” 
Why, sir, you are by no means well posted up in the con~ 
troversy in which paternal affection has prompted you so 
rashly to engage. Learned Protestants, who do know some- 
thing of the present state of that controversy, will only 
laugh at you or pity you. Your assumptions have been 
refuted so often that intelligent Protestants would be 
ashamed to make them. You are some two centuries or 
more behind the age, and seem to have picked up your eru- 
dition from shallow anti-Popery lecturers and pamphleteers. 
‘What you say might impose upora backwoods boy of some 
eight or ten years of age, who when he sees a priest looks 
for his horns ; but if you would talk to men, you must say 
something more substantial and less stale, ; 

“ Have you never read of the great division of the Roman 
Catholics between Jesuits and Jansenists, and the more re- 
cent division between the Montane and T'ransmontane par- 
ties?” We presume Master Derby had never read of any 
thing of the sort, except in the work of some blundering 
Protestant writing about what he did not understand. 
Bless your soul, dear Derby, the Jesuits are an order, not a 
sect, and the Jansenists are not Roman Catholics, but 
heretics anathematized by the Church. You might as well 
talk of Roman Catholics being divided between Jesuits and 
Episcopalians, Unitarians, or Anabaptists, as to talk of their 
being divided between Jesuits and Jansenists. As to Mon- 
tane and Transmontane parties in the Church, we have 
never heard of them. In the time of the French Revola- 
tion there was a party called the Mountain, and, if we re- 
collect aright, there was also a Montane party in ancient 
Athens ; but we never before beard of Catholics being di- 
vided into the dwellers on the mountain, and the dwellers 
on the other side of the mountain. Pray are the Montanes 
the Swiss, the Savoyards, or the Green Mountain Boys ? 
Which side of the mountain, whatever mountain is intended, 
dwell the Transmontanes ? The author, I presume, has 
reference to what in France are called Gallicans and the 
Ultramontanes, and in Rome, Romans and Ultramontanes 
or Gallicans. Undoubtedly there are a few Catholics, relics 
of a by-gone age, who speculatively deny that the Papal de- 
finitions are irreformable before being expressly or tacitly 
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accepted by the Church ; but they never. divided Roman — 
Catholics into two parties, because the dispute was not con 
cerning a matter defined to be of faith, Catholic unity im- 
plies unity in faith, in charity, and in submission to one and 
the same authority, but no Catholic ever pretended. that it 
implies unity in matters of opinion, or that no difference of 


opinion is allowed as to questions not of faith. The: 
Catholics who are monarchists, ani ie 


Napoleon ; there are others, who, 

republicans, and devoted heart and 
Yet we are both united in this, that the good Catholic Toust — 
loyally obey the legitimate government or the le ing 
political order of his country. So I may-prefer roast beef and 
my neighbor a boiled leg of mutton for dinn 
breaking Catholic unity, 
montanes, must obey the Pope in‘all spiritual matters 
the difference of opinion between them does not brea: 
unity of faith or charity, 


tion of the Church: High Church asserts the 
tion of bishops, and maintains sine Episcopo, st 
Low Church denies the divine institution of Bisho 
least that Bishops are essential to the being of the ©. 
and therefore concludes that the Presbyterian Chure 
\be really a Church and have all that is essential to its ei 
ence as the Church of Christ.. Gallicans and other Ga 
olics agree in asserting the divine institution of the Papa 
and the authority of the Pope as Supreme Pastor and Gov- 
ernor of the Church, and differ simply as to the reform 
bility or non-reformability of the Papal definitions pric 
the assent of the Church,—a difference which is speculatt 
rather than practical, because the Gallican who should 
claim against a Papal definition, or maintain that any Pay 
definition actually given, is erroneous, would be ipso fe 
excommunicated. — 


“And when you speak of miracles, do you believe in the b 
coat of Treves, and in the tears which flow from the eyes of statu 
in whose hollow heads fishes are swimming.”. p,-6. 
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What connection is there between miracles and the Holy 
Coat or Tunic, said to be of our Lord, preserved at Treves ? 
Nobody pretends, as far as we aresaware, that the sacred 
relic is preserved by a miracle. Its genuineness is a simple 
question of historical evidence, as much so as the question 
of the genuineness of the coat or sword of Washington pre- 
served at the seat of our Federal government, No man has 
the right to deny its genuineness till he has investigated the 
evidence in the case, and no man is bound to believe its 
genuineness unless he finds. the historical evidence sufficient. 
Tts genuineness is not a Catholic dogma. 


“ You speak of casting outdevils. It seems to me that too much 
presumplion and self-confidence without knowledge, are the modern 
and most dangerous devils, and the true mode to cast them out, is 
to approach this great subject of religion with humility and diffidence, 
to pay some respect to the experience of those who have lived twenty 
or thirty years longer than yourself, and then to investigate the great 
question of religion coolly, cautiously, prayerfully, and thoroughly, 
and not decide first and learn afterwards.” p. 6. 


We are afraid the learned jurist must have, if his 
doctrine is correct, two very big devils in him, for he has 
as much presumption and self-confidence as any man we 
have recently met with. We think it would have been 
well for him if he had himself approached this great ques- 
tion of religion with something of the diffidence and humil- 
ity which he recommends to his son. Yet there is nothing 
incredible in supposing that devils possess people at the 
present day as well as in the time of our Lord and his Apos- 
tles, or that the Church should have power to exorcise or 
cast them out. Mr. Derby, I believe, hails originally from 
Salem, and should, therefore, speak with modesty on the 
subject of demonology. He has his office in Boston, and 
he should take care and not disturb the ghost of the ven- 
erable Cotton Mather, one of the greatest glories of Puritan 
New England. Did not the Devil, in open day, from the 
Doctor’s very pulpit, and before the whole godly assembly, 
take the good preacher’s sermon, or a leaf from the sermon 
he was preaching, and fly away with it out of the pulpit 
window ? And has not the learned Puritan recorded it and 
other more wonderful Devil’s pranks in his renowned Mag- 
nalia? Do not blame your son, a child of Salem, for wish- 
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ing to find a Church that has the power’ to 
devils. r — 
But we pass to the second Letter. The first thing we 

Sy. 


remark in this is the author’s method of gol 
i ins to “¢ 
fountainheads,” He says to his son : going to “the 


you mention “as the el 

. proof in his writings ¢ 
as you seem to suppose, a devout worshipper, in ¢ 
of the blessed Virgin Mary.” pp. 8, 9. 

Here we learn that the learned jurist r 
Session one of St. Augustine’s books;—wh: 
old. us which one? He has also copi 
others,—whether: the other books of St. Augustine 
other writers he names, he does not inform s,m 
he Anglican Jewell, a real: jewel of a Protestant, 01 
Queen Elizabeth’s bishops. In this and these “co 
extracts” he is unable to find that St. Augustine worship, 
in the Catholic sense, the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
ikely; and therefore it is very certain that this 
Saint did not venerate the Mother of God! But wha’ 
example does this anti-Catholic: jurist: set to his so 
ells him he has gone to the fountainheads, and tested the 
claims of the Church, not by the writings of her oppon 
but by those writers she herself. appeals to as authoriti 
and yet he has gone, with the exception of a single boo! 
St. Augustine, only to such fiercé anti-Catholic authors 
Jewell and Barrow. Is this the example of truth and ho 
esty a father owes his children ? Who does not know that 
Anglican divines are the least trustworthy of all know 
writers in their citations of the Fathers? And can a man 
pretend that he draws from the fountainheads, whe 
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has consulted them only in the one-sided and garbled extracts 
made by these unscrupulous authors ? Certainly Mr. Derby 
was right when he told us that he wrote these Letters for a 
special purpose, namely, to prevent his son from joining the - 
Catholic Church. It is evident that he never wrote them 
for the purpose of enlightening his son’s mind, or of serving 
the cause of truth and honesty. He writes not even as a 
jurist, a lawyer, but simply as a pettifogger. 

‘And first, let me draw your attention to the argument against 
the Romish church being the true one, derived from history and 
travels. You will find the current of evidence nearly irresistible, 
that in those countries where it has prevailed, progress and civiliza~ 
tion have been retarded, and the condition of the people sadly 
epressed. Compare England since the Reformation for three cen- 
uries, with England for three centuries before, and see what a stride 
he has made, from a poor aud obscure island, with her land 
ngrossed by monasteries and uunneries, and her people depressed, 
egraded, and ‘ignorant. Look at the leap she has made since she 
hook off these incumbrances. Look at the progress of population, 


- wealth, industry, and art, at the islands and territories she has sub- 


dued and settled, at her mastery of the seas, and the diffusion of her 
race, language, and religion throughout the world. At the present 
rate of progress, in one century more, the Protestants speaking the 
English tongue will exceed three hundred millions, and outnumber 
the present members of both Greek and Romish churches; and what 
is one century compared with the eighteen preceding centuries? | 
Again, compare Italy, the ancient seat of arts and power, depressed 
and degraded and impoverished under the Papal see for twelve cen- 
turies, with the Protestant States of Holland, won from the sea, Ger- 
many, England, and the United States, in which last the Protestants 
stand as ten to one compared with the Roman Catholics. Compare 
Spain, broken down by the inquisition and absorption of land by the 
priesthood and by Romish observances, with England and Holland, 
and mark the progress of France since the estates of the church 
were alienated, and recur to the losses both France and Spain sus- 
tained, the former by the massacre of the Protestants aind the expul- 
sion of the survivors, and the latter by the expulsion of the Moors, 
who were so long the depositaries of learning, and that barbarous 
interdict upon all freedom of thought, the inquisition, But I thank 
God, even the Romish church is now abandoning the auto da fe and 
the grand inquisitor.” pp. 9, 10. 


Argal_ the Catholic Church is false, and argal, again, 
we may add, Christianity is a delusion, for there are more 
Pagans in China than Christians in the whole world, notwith- 


- Protestants. Moreover, whence knows our flerce anti-Cath- 
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standing Christianity has been preached for eighteen centu- 
ties. Nay, there are more Pagans and Mahometangs in the 
British empire than Christians, and more Catholics than 


olic author that these three hundred millions: of Enelish- 
speaking people, who are to be a century hence, will not 
be all good Catholics, and devout children of Mary? What 
conclusion can one draw from a future contingent event, 
which may never happen ? Would not Mr. Derby do well 
pied the fable of the milk-maid, which-he and T 
ot read when we were boys, and not 1 i : 
before they are hatched ? ve ea 
The comparison of England ies si 
ap n g ‘or three centuries 

the Reformation with England for’ three centuries tee 


: powers, England to-day i 
greater than she was in the time of the Black Prince, 
of Henry V., or that of Henry VIL; and if sh 
would not follow that the cause is Protestanti 
argument, post hoc, e'go proter hoc, is not usi 
as valid. England was not a poor and ob 

to the Reformation. Her land, to a consi 
was engrossed by monasteries and nunneries, 
but monasteries and nunneries are superior af 
shops and work-houses:. The Church lands were 
cultivated lands in the. kingdom, and the Church : 
were far better off than those of lay lords. The lands were 
pat to a good use, and yielded: as good a return as ai 
others, and the monks and nuns‘did not spend more 
themselves and were not, under any point of view, 1 
useless to the community than the present Anglican 
lates and landlords, *In some sense, the people may I 
been depressed, ignorant, degraded; but not peculiarl, 
on Church lands, nor so much so as the mass of them 
at present. Mr, Derby is a celebrated railroad finane 
and of course is a carnal Jew in his sympathies, and fi 
it difficult to appreciate any but material goods. Busi 
is his religion, and money his god. We cannot, therefore, 
expect him to rise in his conceptions above trade and indus— 
try. He measures the well-being of a State by the amou 
of business it transacts, and can conceive no more wor 
object for a people than the development of its mat 
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resources. His very spiritualism is materialized, and hence 
as Great Britain is remarkable for her business operations, 
he supposes that she is the divinest nation on earth. But 
it were well for him to ask, “What doth it profit a man, 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? ” 

We are, as our readers know, far enough from maintain- 
ing the perfection of medieval society, and far enough, too, 
from thinking lightly of political and social well-being ; but 
we know no more immoral or deleterious system than the 
commercial and industrial system at the head of which 
stands Great Britain, and which is rapidly involving the 
whole civilized world in its meshes. We know the system 
is, for the present, all-powerful, and it is useless to attempt 
to subvert it. It must have its day, and perhaps Provi- 
dence will bring good out of it, or compel it to contribute 
to something far preferable to itself. But we do not suffer 
ourselves to be deceived by it. We know its hollowness, 
and its corrupting influences, It builds up a hard-hearted, 
purse-proud, vain, ignorant, and luxurious middle class, but 
adds nothing to the amenities of social life, or to the enjoy- 
ments, the independence, and contentment of the laboring 
classes. The acquisition of California by the United 
States and the discovery of the California gold mines have 
given an immense activity to trade and speculation, but 
the gain has not equalled the loss, California probably has 
not yet returned to the older States what it has taken from 
them, and were the balance struck, we doubt not she would 
be found largely in debt. The premature loss of life in the 
settlement of that State and the working of its mines would 
surpass that of the Allies in their recent war with Russia, 
The luxurious habits created by the additional stimulus 
given to trade are as destructive to human life in our own 
country as would be a permanent state of war with a first- 
class power, and the vice and immorality, the dishonesty, 
and recklessness in business transactions are far greater than 
war generates, and without any of those high and chival- 
rous qualities which war develops. Men cannot give 
themselves up body and soul to mammon-worship without 
paying dear for it. We are purchasing our material pros- 
perity at an exorbitant cost, and our railroads are built at 
a waste of human life not less than was occasioned by the 
siege of Sebastopol. The average working life of the Irish 
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laborers on our public works was, a few years ago, on} 
: OF 3 
about four years, and we are not aware that there has bee; 
any improvement since. The case stands no better with 
Great Britain. She has sunk more capital in her railwa: S 
than in the Crimean war. The mass of hep laborers a 
sustained only just above the s arving point; and the failure 
of our cotton crop for a single year, and® the loss of her 
trade with us for the same length of tinie, would reduce her 
to as low a state as France was placed'in by the battle of 
Agincourt, and would be far worse for her than a Water- 
loo defeat, : — 
In the in ustrial order England: has developed ene 
which we admire, but we do no 
land’s greatness, or see in her. anythin ; 
testantism to our love or respect. Politically, Engla es 
deservedly stands high, but in all that pertains fo C 
ministration she stands lowest’on the scale of Europea: 
tions. We do not like the political constitution of Pre 
but the civil administrationis admirable. Great 
advanced in the. material order while Spai 
the Italian: republics have declined ; Ww 
But religion -has’ had nothing to do 
Portugal when ‘in the zenith of their pow 
far more Catholic than they are now. The 
lics when they were the leading commercial an 
states of the world were Catholic, more thoroughly Ce 
than they are in our days... The changes which have p! 
Great Britain at the head of the industrial and tra 
world have been effected by changes in the course of tra 
and whether good or bad say nothing for or against Catl 
licity. A ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez, 
make the Mediterranean a French lake, and secure 
commercial supremacy to France, while it would 1: 
Greece and revive Italy. A ship canal across the Isth 
in Central America, would transfer: the seat of empire fi 
the Old World to the New. Let Mr. Derby look into matte 
like these, which come more in his line'than ours, an 
may explain the contrasts he talks about without rai 
any theological question. = 
We have always been struck with the remark of ale 
and eloquent friend of ours, made in a public lecture. 
the Protestant argument against Catholicity derive 
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the superior material prosperity of Protestant to Catholic 
nations, proves too much, if any thing, for in material pros- 
perity no modern nation has equalled several of the great 
Pagan nations of antiquity. The argument, if it proves 
auy thing, proves that Christianity is false, not merely that 
Catholicity is not true Christianity. But we have no space 
to continue this subject further at present. We have com- 
menced elsewhere in this number a. series of papers in which 
we intend to discuss it in all its bearings, and with all the 
thoroughness we are capable of. We will simply add now 
that the philosophic student of history, though he will find 
much in Catholic, or so-called Catholic states, which he 
cannot but ‘censure, will attribute whatever is objection- 
able in these states to causes operating independently of reli- 
gion, and hold the political and civil authorities, instead of 
the Church, responsible for them. We do not recoguize all 
we meet with in these states as Catholic, and we are not 
bound to defend all that is done in them even by Church- 
men. The conduct of ecclesiastics acting as statesmen or 
politicians is to be judged precisely as if they were laymen. 
We do not admit that the Church is responsible for the con~ 
duct as statesmen of a Cardinal Beaufort, a Cardinal Wol- 
sey, a Cardinal Richelieu, a Cardinal Dubois, or a Cardinal 
Fleury. It would be well if Mr. Derby and other Protes- 
tants would understand this, and Jearn to distinguish be- 
tween the Church as a corporation, and individual members 
of the Church acting on their own responsibility. Mr, Derby 
in his connection with Railway Corporations has had, we pre- 
sume, frequent occasion to make an analogous distinction. 
He would think it very hard if the courts were to hold the 
Corporation responsible for its servants, when disregarding 
its instructions, and acting against its orders, When the 
accident is occasioned by the sole fault of the servant the 
Corporation cannot be bound, at least so Mr. Derby under- 
stands the law. Let him apply the same principle in judg- 
ing the conduct of Catholic states and statesmen, and the 
difficulty he conjures up will vanish. 

We have hardly opened our criticism upon Mr, Derby’s 
Letters. He gave usa copy on condition that we would 
give them a thorough dissection, and in accepting it we 
promised him to do so. We intend to make good our pro- 
mise, and to dissect them to his heart’s content. But we 
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ave exhausted our limits for the present number, and mu: 
teserve further criticisms for our next Review. ~ 
In the mean time, our apology to our readers fo 
so much time on so feeble a work is, 
riends would feel themselves neglected 


state of the markets than ag to ecclesiastical hist 
This is no doubt a calamity, but we cannot help it 

must put up with it aswell aswecan. We must take | 
estant controversialists as we find them, 


Art. V.—The Presidential Election. Parti 
Candidates. : 


ORDINARILY we avoid the discussion of m 
tics, not indeed because we profess neutrality, 
we have enough other subjects to discuss which w 
as snore important. ‘We conduct a Catholic periodical 
we are principally concerned: with religious, philosophical 
and| historical questions ; but we do not consider oursel 
debarred from the discussion of any ‘political question 1! 
seems to us worth discussing, and we hold ourselves free 
support whatever we approve, and to: oppose whatever 
disapprove, irrespective of party organization or party obli 
gations, 2 

As Catholics, we belong to no political party, and wish 
to hear nothing said of “the Catholic vote.” We know, 
and wish to know, no Catholic party in politics, for such a 
party could only tend to mix our holy’religion up with the 
party squabbles of the day, and to subject our venerable — 
Prelates and clergy to the domination of political intriguers 
and agitators. We have no political interests, sympathies 
or tendencies, as Catholics, different from those of the gre: 
body of the American people, and no political reason 
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forming ourselves into a distinct or separate’ political 
party. We can with no propriety or justice form such a 
party, and we have and can have no respect for any political 
party that would distinguish us or appeal to us as distin- 
guished from the great body of American voters. We 
vote, if at all, as American citizens. We hold our rights in 
this country, not as Catholics, but as American citizens, and 
as American citizens we in politics address others, and 
choose to be addressed. We want no man appointed to 
office or excluded from office because he is a Catholic or 
non-Catholic, If the Catholic is the better man take him, 
the non-Catholic is the better man take the non-Catholic, 

Catholics and Protestants are equally American citizens, 
and the government belongs to neither in their distinctive 
character. To take into consideration the Catholicity or 
non-Catholicity of a candidate for any office under our Con- 
stitution is to introduce a foreign element into our politics, 
and to place ourselves in opposition to the spirit and genius 
of the American political and civil order. No party has 
the right todo it. For a party to pledge itself, in case of 
success, to appoint a Catholic to a high office or a number 
of Catholics to minor offices, for the purpose of securing 
Catholic votes, is un-American, and disgraceful to itself ; 
andfor Catholics to support such a party for sucha reason is 
to forget their duty and dignity as American citizens. The 
Catholic religion is above all political parties and temporal 
interests. It commands every Catholic to be loyal to the 
country and discharge faithfully his duty as a citizen ; but 
it leaves every one free to vote for any party or any candi- 
date he chooses, provided he can do so without failing in 
that duty. There can, in a country like ours, be rightfully 
no Catholic or non-Catholic party in politics, because the 
Constitution and laws know no distinction between Catholics 
and non-Catholics. They place all citizens on a footing of 
equality, and regard their religious differences as above the 
jurisdiction of the state. If Catholics constitute themselves 
into a Catholic party in politics, they bring into politics 
what with us is and can be no political element ; and if 
non-Catholics constitute themselves into a non-Catholic or 
an anti-Catholic party, they do the same. To do it in 
either case is un-American, and revolutionary in spirit and 
tendency. 
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